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POPULAR TALES. 


** To virtue if these Tales persuade, 
** Our pleasing toil is well repaid.” 








FROM THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
THE HEIR OF LANSDOWN. 


The last summer moon was in her wane, 
but the stars still lighted up a clear blue sky, 
and scarce one yellow leaf appeared in all the 
forest, the presage of approaching autumn. 
The waves lay calm and unruffled at the foot 
of Lansdown Hill; but the music of the mel- 
low flute, and the shrill clarionet, were listen- 
ed for in vain that night. The noble castle 
on the summit was lit up splendidly, and guests 
were gathered there to a banquet, and the 
sound of voices was heard; but it was not a 
feast of gladness. Some pale faces were at 
the festive board—the song that swelled, was 
of parting ; of the long, and fond, and eloquent 
adieu; of remembrance, stealing over the 
twilight of declining hopes ;—it was full of 
deep melancholy—most sadly sweet. In a lit- 
tle cove, hid away from the star-light by a clus- 
ter of weeping- willows, a light skiff was moor- 
ed; and a sturdy boatman bent a momen: over 
the prow, and adjusted some articles which 
resembled the bagyage of a far-bound traveller ; 
then, retiring amid the deepest shade, he sat 
himself down on the fresh grass, silently, and 
watchfully. Another moment, and two gen- 
tle forms glided from beneath the long sha- 
dows of the portico, and stood beside the al- 
ready unmoored skiff The boatman was at 
his oars—a faint breeze gently curved the long 
tresses of the willows—a quick and passionate 
embrace—a long, deep sigh, that fell upon the 
ear like the death-moan of a departing spirit— 
and a half-whispered “ God bless youmGod be 
with you,” was all that passed; the boat glided 
softly away, over the bosom of the sleeping 
waters, and soon vanished in the shades of 
hight. ‘Phat boat bore Edward Morton and 
his fortunes from the mansion of his fathers, 
and from the girlof his heart ; a fugitive from 
the cruel jealousy of a brother. The noble 
hall, the rich fields, and the delightful hills! 
and vallies, dear to his bosom as the scenes of 
his listless childhood and wayward youth, he 
left with scarcely a regret. His heart was 
not set on riches; and, sacred as was still the 
ancient heritage of his family, he repined not 
at the decree of a kind father, who had willed 
his whole estate toan elderson, But his heart 
bled that night—he went away in the dim mist. 


loneliness ; for Mary Irving was not with him, 
and without her, the waste of life was alia 
cheerless solitude. 

A brief season only had elapsed since intel- 
ligence from England announced to the family 
the death of Colonel Morton, the wealthy pro- 
prietor of Lansdown. He had gone thither to 
settle some claims which accrued during his 
mercantile career. His will was made before 
he set out upon the voyage—and it had been 
opened. By it, all the family estate was left 
to the eldest son, Gilbert. A small farm, for 
which Edward had received a title from his 
father, was all that he, being the younger 
brother, now possessed. Until temptations 
come we know not ourselves, much less do 
others know us. In different circumstances 
we often become changed men. The two 
brothers were most unlike each other. Gil- 
bert was reserved and haughty—Edward mild, 
affable, and amiable. These attractions won 
him the love of Mary Irving, and their parents 
often mutually said that they seemed destined 
foreach other. But Gilbert had long envied 
his brother the possession of such a treasure. 
He, too, loved the beautiful girl; and though 
in the lifetime of nis father, and while his more 
favored brother had equal hopes of fortune with 
himself, he had never dared to cherish a hope 
of winning her—now, he resolved, even at the 
end of three short months from the receipt of 
the intelligence of his father’s death, to make 
a bold and desperate attempt at the accom plish- 
ment of this object. And once embarked in 
the guilty plot, he plunged into an extreme of 
treachery, at the thought of which, before, be 
might have shuddered. 

He knew the strength of Mary’s attachment 
to his brother, and that Edward’s utter ruin 
was necessary to ensure his ownsuccess. His 
plan was formed. He bribed the witnesses to 
the deed, by which Edward held (ff small farm 
his father had given him, to promise they 
would perjure thenfselves, when calied on to 
prove their signatures—and secretly entered 
against him the charge of forgery. By sub- 
stantiating this charge, he reasoned, that he 
should for ever separate Edward and Mary— 
beggar him in*property—ruin him in charac- 
ter—and even consign him to a prison. His 
plan was in train of execution, and he was now 
abroad directing it te its issue; and this very 
night he intended to return with an officer, and 
deliver Edward into his custody. 

But a good Providence, which never entire- 





ayer the still waters, alone, and to a world of 


ly forsakes the innocent, through the medium 
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of one of Gilbert’s confidants, revealed to him! courage to his aid, led the way to the apart. 
his danger. He had, that night, a little circle; ment of his brother, and entered. It was emp- 
of friends at the hall, for it was his birth-night.|ty—its inhabitant flown. Anger, chagrin, and 
He saw the danger—the imminent hazard of! | disappontment, alternately chafed him into 
an hour’s delay. He formed his resolution at; madness. He gazed around, and his eye rest- 
the instant. ‘To cover his intentions from any ‘ed on a sealed enclosure which lay upon the 
who might be set as spies upon him, he joined} table by the bed-side. It was directed to him- 
the evening entertainment ; and, soon as night | self, and in the hand writing of Edward Mor- 
afforded hima covering, he fled from his friends|ton. He tore the seal with a trembling hand 
and home; and none but Mary Irving knew/and read, “ God shall judge between thee and 
either the secret of his departue, or the cause | me, my brother!” ‘The paper dropped in an 
which impelled it; for, in the sudden emer-| instant from his hold—and in the agony of his 
gency of the case, he knew not how to distin: | passion he raised his clenched hands to utter 
guish his real friends from his secret foes with) curses on his own timidity, when a flash of 
sufficient certainty to make any disclosures safe. lightning seared the very casements, while, In 
There was indeed one exception, and | have| the sume instant of time, a horrible crash shook 
mentioned that one. In the midst of these | the deep foundations of the massy walls, and 
tremendous reverses of fortune, so appalliny the most terrific darkness succeeded, for the 
in their very aspect; so calculated, in the) taper-light had vanished. He uttered a heart- 
heartless policy of the world, to break the old! rending shriek, and stood fixed as a statue, un- 
ties of affection, and chill the bosom of friend-' til the astonished servants gathered round him, 
ship—chere was one who remeined unchanged The officer had fled already from the fearful 
—to whom all had been confided—who was| scene, and his horse’s hoofs were soon heard 
worthy of all confidence ; and she stood long | clattering down the distant road as if pursued 
on the green bank ii the soft star-light, and| by death. It is thus with vice—prosperous or 
gazed after the vanished skiff—and lingered | unfortunate, its fruits are misery, torture, and 
and lingered, still. on the spot now dear to her/ ruin to all that is noble in the mind. Who 
heart in the melancholy memory of the first) would not rather have been, that night, the 
parting between her and the object of her! wandering fugitive from friends and home, be- 
dearest love; for she loved him, and she had reft of fortune and character, but with a peace- 
long loved him, as woman loves, in the blush-! ful conscience, than Gilbert Morton, or the 
ing morning of her firstaffections. But, borne least guilty of his base associates ? 
up by the strong fortitude a consciousness of| But time rolled away, and the gay and giddy, 
virtue inspires, she at last quitted the scene, whdse charities are ever ready with the man- 
and retired to her father’s house, on the bor- tle of forgetfulness to cover each defect in 
der of the Lansdown estate, and mingled with character while the purse ts full, heedless of 
the family, without exhibiting a symptom which the whispered tales which reflected dishonour 
might lead toa suspicion of what had passed | on the heir of Lansdown, crowded his splendid 
Her conscience had not upbraided her wher, hall, and partook in all the festivities which 
in months before, while fortune smiled propi-! Gilbert invited every one. in the wide circle in 
tiously, she gave her heartto Edward Morton,| which he moved, to share. He knew enough 
and pledged her sacred vow in the sight of! of mankind to be aware of the vantage ground 
heaven, to live only for her God and for him ;| on which he stood ; and he did not fail to make 








and she felt, even now, the deep and unbroken 
assurance that she would yet be permitted to 
full her promises, in all the faithfulness of 


perfect purity and innocence, if providence'| 
self into the good graces of the Irving family. 


should spare their lives. 
It was near the hour of midnight, when Gil- 


bert Morton returned to Lansdown, with an: 


officer, to execute his foul design. An awful 
silence brooded over the mansion, and huge 
masses of black thunder clouds lay piled in 
tremendous gloom above the western horizon ; 
the heavens seemed to look down with a cold 
and angry frown on the traitor; his heart 
trembled within him, as he approached his 
own princely heritage ; and he stood on the 


door-sill, and knocked for admittance, pale as. 


use of all the mexns in his power to strength- 
en himselfon every hend. And to no other 
single object did he devote himself with more 
art and assiduity than to that of winding bim- 


The parents of Mary Irving were originuily 
plessed with the warm attachment they saw 
growing up between Edward Morton and their 
daughter, while his prospects of wealth were 
flattering and bright. The sudden and total 
change that had occurred in regard to these, 
therefore, cid not fail to produce a correspon- 
ding change in their sentiments in regard to 
that attachment. Adheiing to the maxim, 
that wealth is the surest and most solid basis 
s}of happiness, the same reasons that operated 


u shrinking criminal on the scaffold. But the} in Edward's favour at first, now plead the cause 
call was speedily answered, and a servant ap-/ of his brother with double power. They were 


peared with a dim taper light, and admitted | 


easily captivated with his attentions, and hailed 


him and his companion, Gilbert seized the| with ‘delight the early evidences they discover- 


light without uttering a word—dismissed the 
micnial, and summoning up the remnant of his 


‘ed that he was desirous of gaining other affec- 
‘tions than theirs-——that he sought an alliance 

















He was not 


with their beautiful daughter. 
long in discovering their favourable disposition, 


or in taking advantage of it. He knew they 
would prove powerful auxiliaries—and through 
their medium offered his intercessions for 
Mary’s hand in marriage, tendering to her 
noble settlement in case of her acceptance. 
The innocent girl had learned, from her 
earliest infancy, the lesson of implicit obedi- 
ence to parental authority ; but, much as she 
loved them, and strong as was her confidence 
in their superior wisdom, she felt herself in- 
volved in doubts and difficulties. The dilem- 


ma was just before her—disobedience to them, | 


or a sacrifice of her affections; at the very 
thought of which her heart grew sick. She 
meditated long and deeply—and roving, apart 


from all society, amid the solitudes of nature, | 


communing with her own heart, and holding 
intercourse with that mysterious spirit which | 
breathes in the zephyr, and speaks in the silent | 
star-light, until she became herself a mystery 
to those around her. Yet this was an inter- 
course which led her up from the vicissitudes 
of time, above the clouds which seemed gath- 
ering in gloom over her destiny, and she saw 
there a sun of hope, even brighter than that! 
which burst on her first dream of love and hap- 
piness; andin her darkest hours it beamed 
upon her soul jn the fresh promise, that, how- 
ever the storm of sorrow might threaten for a 
while, the great ripest ge who pervades the 
universe, would do righ She rested in it, fo: 
she believed it. 

Nearly a year elapsed and no intelligence 
was received of Edward Morton. Gilbert, in 


the meantime, had pressed his suit with un.ir-| 


ing industry—and Mary Irving, yielding 
last to the pressing necessity of the case, pave 


° ° } 
a reluctant assent to the union which she saw 
She aS- | | 


her parents bent on accomplishing. 
sented in the spirit of submissive resignation | 
to what appeared the will of fale. She com- 
plained not—murmured not; but the rose of 
health withered op her check, and her eyes 
lest their bewildering lustre. Désafpoinied 
fove! how few can conceive the full import of 
these words! 

The period fixed for her m 
a month distant, when Gilbert gave a sumptu-| 
ous entertainment at Lansdown. The lrvings 
were among the guests ; and when the festiv«l 
wus over, and the company had separated, Gil- 
hert insisted on accompanying Mary to he 
house alone, and chose a beautiful waik on the 
bank of the river that led thither by a circuit- . 
ous route. ‘The evening was clear and calm, 
und when they had reached a gentle elevation, 
ever which the road wound round a cove, they 
paused under a little cluster of willows, to sur- 
vey the splendid scenery. He took her hand, 


and would have spoken, but the words froze 
upon his tongue, as he saw the cold and settled 
calmness of her pale brow, and he shrunk away 
in apparent abstraction. 


A dark cloud, at the 
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t, obscure, 


marriage was but | plunge her 3 


moment, obscured the moon: @ deep shade 
fell over the spot where they stood; aud two 
strangers, wrapped up in cloaks, and mounted 
on spirited steeds, gailoped up the road close 
to them, and on observing them, paused a mo- 


aj;ment, as if involuntarily—brushed away the 


dew from their brows, and one of them ex- 
claimed, in a soft voice, “It is Mary Irving.” 
The next instant he was at her side—she felt 
her hand trembling in his—it was pressed to 
his lips—a warm tear dropped on it, and he 
whispered, ‘ Remember £Ldward Morion.?’ 
She had no time for thought or repiy, before 
the stranger re-mounted, and doth disappeared, 
Chen it seemed a di eam—a vision of her wil- 
dered brain; but she never could forget, or 
imistake that voice. She folded her arms upon 
her bosom, and a flood of tears relieved her 
bursting heart. Giibert, who had started from 
her at the first exclamation, now rejoined her, 
loffered her his arm in silence, and conducted 
lher to her home, without a single question or 
‘comment on the singular circumstance that 
chad just transpired. 
| But that strange meeting —that form, that 
i voice, that tear, mingled with all the waking 
thous hts of Mary Irving, and was still present 
‘in every dream. It re-kindled, with new and 
imore intense ardour, the fervour of her carly 
love—-called back all the delightiu! associations 
,of early times, and threw her present prospects 
linto far deeper shade than ever. ‘Phat Ed- 
iward Morton lived, in her aitenpts to recon- 
'cHe herself to her fortune, she had persuaded 
versclf was coubtlul; but new she had no 
‘heart, po wish to doubt. She whatever 
he might be. though poor, and nameless, and 
that still he was all to ber. Her 
mind, thus powertully excited, preyed upon 
her feeble frame, and a fever followed, from 
which her recovery was slow and precarious. 
At last, however, the disease left her. 11 hen, 
|when she saw the preparations goimy fast for- 
ward for her nuptials, she, for the first time, 
learnestly expostulated with her parents against 
ithe measure, and begged that they would spare 
jher the pain of such a connexion—the hope- 
less misery into which it would inevita rly 
but her expostulations were in 
vain; she soon found them so, and submitted. 
| "Fhe winter season had now arrived—but it 
breathed not on the face of nature a blight 
pmore withering than that which her coming 
|marriage shed over the bosom of Mary Irving. 
‘In vain, at such a ume, surrounded by such a 
ombination of circumstances, does an articss 
and affectionate girl strive to bear up avuinst 
the torrent that hurries her onwards to her 
fate—distrustful of her reason, and fearing to 
sudmit to the guidance of her feelings, because 
they may lead her into error-—if those, to whom 
alone she can unburden all her mind, urge, ad- 
vise, command, what can she—shall 1 add, 
what ought she to do, but.obey ? 
Time, who speeds his Pight with a rapidity 
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of always proportioned to the bitterness of 
the destiny he brings “ lumbering on his 
back,” soon numbered the last hour of re- 
spite, and the appointed nuptial day broke 
upon Lansdown Hall. Various were the emo- 
tons it trought to different bosoms. Gilbert 
Morton hailed it as the period, the long-wish- 
ed-for period, that was to consummate his last 
earthly wish. He loved—but it was a cold and 
selfish love—hegun in treachery, nourished in 
deception, prosecuted with heartlessness—and 
he regarded but little the sacrifices it led to, 
so that his passion and his pride were satisfied : 
his pride—for Mary Irving was beautiful, and 
he felt how her possessor must be envied. 
To the fair victim of misjudging parental pru- 
dence the day brought a fearful gloom, from 
which a less timid heart might have shrunk 
back even to the darkness of the tomb. She 
greeted its rising sun with tears—she looked 
out upon the desolate season, and pondered on 
her own fate, even more desolate and dreary. 
She had had recourse, when she retired in the 
evening, to a vial of opium, for relief against 
the restlessness of feverish anxiety—it lay near 
her, and the thought stole across her bosom, 
how easily she might escape the fate that wait- 
ed her. But there lay her Bible too! She took 
it up and pressed itio her bosom. “I will 
live,” she said, * for the consolations of this 
blessed book, and they shall be an antidote for 
all my sorrows.” A deep and settled compo- 
sure secmed to result instantly from her reso- 
lution, which never again abandoned her; for 
a voice scemed whispering to her spivit, “ all 
shall yet be weli.” 

The evening came—It was one of glorious 
starlight. From far and near, cuests crowded 
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the opening door announced the approach of 
other guests, and swelling up again as soon as 
it was closed. At last, the reverend clergyman 
entered, and, bowing to the company, advznced, 
with measured step, to the seat reserved for 
him at the extremity of the room ; and all was 
silent anxiety while they w-ited for the bride 
and bridegroom. 

The pause was one of brief duration. The 
coors were again thrown wide open—-a passage 
was cleared to the centre of the room—all eyes 
were fixed—and Gilbert Morton entered with 
Mary Irving leaning on his arm. Every one 
rose instinctively—the faintest whisper was 
audible; and the one sensation that spread 
over the whole assemblage burst forth in half 
smothered words, * My God, how beautifui /—~ 
how fale!” She was indeed most beeutiful, 
even among the lovely ; sickness, the sickness 
of the heart, had done its work, but it had left 
the angelic lustre of her eye, still beaming 
through an unearthly tear, with unrivalled 
brightness ; a form, that moved like a spirit of 
the air—and all that is tender, and touching, 
and bewildering in expression, Gilbert led 
her, almest unheeding to her place, and raised 
his dark brow in triumph on the company, to 
meet, and drink in the concentrated gaze. A 
pause, silent as death, ensued, when the cler- 
gyman rose from his seat to pronounce the 
ceremony. Mary trembled, and covered her 
face with her handkerchief. 

At this moment, a tall figure, that, muffled 
in a buge cloak, had till now remained unno- 
ticed in a corner of the room, rose, and waving 
his hand to command attention, spoke in a voice 
of firmness and decision, * Gilbert Morton, 
where is your brother 2”? The voice, like an 


to the marriage festival at Lunsdown—and the| electric shock, thrilled through every nerve, 
noble hall, in which, by Gilbert’s desire, the| and “ Who is it!” was whispered from tongue 
nupiials were to be celebrated, was lit up|to tongue; but Gilbert’s trembling voice was 


sp'endidly 


Without, the rattling of carriages, | soon heard above every other, broken, but pas- 


the ringing of merry sleighbelis, the prancing |sionate, “* Who dares insult me, In my own 
of horses, and the laugh, the joke, the cordial| hall!” Down}! beggar ! down !” replied 
greeting, mingled together and banished the|the stranger, as he raised his voice, and stamp- 
monotony of night—still, as one party passed |ed upon the floor “ down in an instant !—lam 
the portico, others arrived—as gay, as full of| your father !—I am the lord of Lansdown !”” 
life and joy, as those who preceded. Within.) By heaven!” exclaimed every tongue, as the 
the scene was more silent but more imposing.}old man came forward, disrobed of his cloak, 
There the youth and beauty, from far and near,|* it is—it is—Colonel Morton!” and they 
were fustcollecting, The bright blaze of light|crowded round him and caught his hands ; 
fromthe rich chandeliers revealed many aj while Gilbert sunk upon the floor, pale as mar- 
lovely brow, lighted up in richer splendour by|ble—and Mary, as if recovering from the sud- 
the smiles of loveliness—many a gay and gal-|den surprise that had paralized,for the moment, 
Jant youth, bending and worshipping in silent| her power of utterance, shrieked, and would 
odmiration—and age without its chilling grav-thave fallen—but a young and gallant form 
ity—-and cagle-eyed curiosity—and mirthful| caught her, and bore her to a seat. The next 
wit. ‘The tide rolled in until the ample sofas| moment, that form knelt before her—her hands 
were crowded ; and the eye wandered over the| were clasped in his—she raised her eyes, and 
mioze of gaiety and fashion, and was lost in the] fainted—on Edward Morton’s bosom ! He, too, 
commingled crowd. Then succeeded the bu-| had come to the scene in disguise, accom pany- 
sy hum of half-suppressed voices—the curious! ing his aged parent. 


conjecture, the whispered jest, the thousand 
topics which employ the first hour of such an 
assemblage; hushed into silence whenever 


The father had secluded himself in Eng- 
land, and had suffered the story of his death 
to go acros sthe Atlantic, for the single purpose 














crying the virtue of his sons. Whena sufh- 
cient time had elapsed, he came to New- York, 
on his return, intending to take them by sur- 
prise. ‘There he found his youngest son, Ed- 
ward, a fugitive from Gilbert’s injustice— 
learned the whole history of his wrongs, and 
sent him, accompanied by a servant, disguised, 
to ascertain, at Lansdown, when the marriage 
was to take place. In executing this commis- 
sion it was, that Edward had the mysterious 
interview with Mary, of which we spoke. It 
is scarcely necessary to add, that the young 
lovers were richly repaid for all their past sor- 
rows. Edward Morton was made heir of Lans- 
down—and Mary gave her hand to the man 
who had long been the possessor of all her 
heart—while Gilbert was permitted. in conse- 
quence of his bitter repentance, to inherit the 
little farm he had once treacherously wrested 
from his brother. The moral is easily dedu- 
ced: let us conscientiously discharge our duty, 
and Providence will order ail things fo: our 
final advantage. sr 
—<a— 
FROM THE LADIES MUSEUM. 


WILLIAM AND ALMIRA. 


In aretired but pleasant situation, not far 
from the village of Fall-River, in the State of 
Massachusetts, a few years ago, lived William 
and Almira. Almira was what was called a 
perfect beauty; there was nothing wanting, 
either in looks or manners, for the work of cap- 
tivation. Six months had scarcely yet passed 
away since her nupuals with William, who, at 
that time, of all others, was the nearest to her 
heart. It was here, in this wild, and retired, 
and beautiful retreat, that they sought and found 
a refuge from, what they then thought, the re- 
vengeful spirit of their relatives, whose hearts, 
from their earliest intimacy, had been bent on 
the prevention of their union —When Almira 
joined her hands in William’s which she did 
with the brightest prospect of a long life of 
connubial bliss, full before her, he was gay and 
cheerful, and, in her opinion, virtuous and hon- 
est.——But, at this early period, his brow began 
to wear the aspect of deep and settled gloom. 
Almira was fearful that he loved her no longer ; 
but she Aofied for the best, and therefore ban- 
ished the thought. Her Aofies, however, were 
soon disappointed. Neither her grief, nor her 
sufferings, which were the result of his con- 
duct, affected him at all; and by all who would 
preserve a character, his acquaintance was dis- 
carded.—At length, his profligacy was carried 
to such a degree, that he was obliged to aban- 
don his home, and his affectionate wile, to go—— 
she nor he knew not whither. She then feit, 
for the first time, the force of the remark,which 
she had so often heard. 

** Men’s yows are brittle things.” 


Almira’s new acquaintance all admired her ; 
many of whom, pitying her situation, offered 
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them for their kindness, she declined accep- 
ting. Womasn-like in her disposition, in the 
deepest of her sorrows, she retired, nursed her 
grief in secret, and put on a smile as sweet as 
ever, before the world, and survived the heart- 
rending treatment of her husband, and the pov- 
erty to which she was reduced, without even 
one murmur. But, although she never men- 
tioned her wrongs, in words, yet some times a 
few starting tears would speak them. She 
curtailed all her expences; hired but one soli- 
tary room ; dismissed the little girl who had 
lived with her in order to assist in the domestic 
concerns of the family ; and deprived herself 
of adi the luxuries and many of the necessaries 
of life. In this situation she remained until 
she had spent her all; and then determined, 
let the consequences be what they might, to 
return once more to her parental home, and 
cust herself at the feet of her parents—believ- 
ing, as she did, that they would hear her sup- 
plications, and that they would pity the sighs 
and tears of their only daughter—which, in a 
few days, she did. 

When she had arrived at the door, which 
she dare not enter without knocking, she gave 
a gentle tap—her father soon appeared and 
opened the door, and there beheld his only 
daughter, in tears; she made an attempt to 
embrace him; at first, he pushed her from 
him, with indignation ; but, when she protest- 
ed that she was innocent—-that although she 
had brought shame and disgrace upon her pae 
rents, that it was unintentional, on her part—~ 
and told her artless story, he pressed her to his 
bosom, and wept with her. 

She then, by his request, entered, once more, 
her parents’ house, and there beheld her mo- 
ther, who, at the very sight of her daughter, 
was melted into softness ; a flood of tears burst 
forth—and with that paternal affection and 
tenderness, as if she had never been disobeyed 
and offended, embraced her ; and, as she clusp- 
ed her in her arms, exclaimed— 

“Oh! Almira! my child! my long lost 
child !” 

An affecting scene of joy ensued ; it seemed 
as though there would be no end to their tears 
and embraces. The neighbours, the domes- 
tics of the house, and even a little favorite dog, 
all seemed to partake of the general buppiness. 

When the first transports of joy were over, 
and Almira had related to them her sufferings, 
and her penitence, her mother, still hoiding 
her by the hand, aguin exclatmed— 

* | thank thee, O, God ! for thou hast heard 
my prayer. My daughter, which, to me, was 
lost, has returned, penitent, and I freely forgive 
her. 1 shall now die in peace.” 

To the bosom which has beat with parenta! 
tenderness and anxiety; to him or her who 
has viewed, at one time, with pride, the lovely 
offspring of mutual affection and truth; and, 
at another, watched the sleeping babe, with 





her a home, free of expense ; which, thanking 


tearful eye, when a convulsive start has broken 
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or disturbed that repose—to such, the feclings} Tam fully aware, that, by my unprincipled 
of these parents, at once more beholding their; conduct, I deserve the hatred and contempt of 
only daughter, may be felt, but they cannot be| you all ; butif the most sincere penitence, and 
described. The attachments of tender and af-|the most respectful love and pity, are worthy 
feciionate parents, no change of fortune, no loss/of some favor, do not refuse my pardon.” 
of influence, not even the loss of character,} He frankly acknowledged, that, after leaving 
can destroy. home, he knew not what asylum to seek; he 
Almira was almost overwhelmed at the re-}could see nothing in the prospect before him 
lt—-The change of scenes and circumstan-|but suffering and distress. Adversity, how- 
ces, new friends and acquaintances, and thejever, instead of driving him to desperation, 
renewed kindnesses she experienced, from all|became, although late, a school of wisdom. 
with whom she formerly had the pleasure of} He soon collected all his powers, and formed a 
being acquainted, dispelled all the gloom that|plan, which terminated in his unparalleled 
had so long pressed upon her heart, and added | success and perfect reformation. 
new life to her almost inanimate frame. The} A few days after leaving home, he sat sail 
glow of health, which her trials and sufferings|for South-America; at which place, after a 
had blanched from her cheek, now gradually} pleasant voyage, he safely arrived, and was 
returned, and she soon shone again, in the|much pleased at the prominent advantages 
maturity of her beauty, a star of no common} which presented themselves for locating him- 
lustre, in the fashionable world of that delight-|self there. In a short time he was advanta- 
ful town, (Newport. ) geously established in business. 
° ? ° ” e ? ® Years rolled away, during which he took ad- 
Some years had now elapsed since William | vantage of the most favorable circumstances ; 
left his home. Almira had long despaired of| uninterrupted success showered its richest in- 
ever seeing him again. And although she| fluence upon all his undertakings ; and he had, 
condemned his conduct, yet, when alone, she|during a period ,of about six years, amassed a 
would sometimes weep for him, notwichstand-| fortune, which, in amount, exceeded even his 
ing the cruel treatment she had received at| most sanguine expectations —Having thus, to 
his hands. the fulness of his wishes, accomplished the ob- 
One fine afternoon, in the month of May,|ject for which he sailed to that country, he had 
after Almira had been rambling, in the garden, | now returned to his native town, to enjoy with 
some considerable time, she 100k a seat on alher whom he had so shamefully treated, the 
little mound, in the shade, not far from a bed) rich rewards of his labors and toils. 
of flowers, of hers, and was calmly thinking of | He soon purchased a fine estate in that town, 
him who once was all the world to her. Just} |where he now lives, in splendid style. Ina 
at this moment she was suddenly mterrupted few years after their re-union they were bles- 
by her brother, who, almost breathless, (having | sed with a beautiful family of boys and girls ; 
heard William, who had arrived but a few mo- 5 ' who, together with their ‘affectionate parents, 
ments before, give a brief account of himseli | (high in the estimation of each other,) appear 
since his abscnce, and the cause of his nur, | afar participate in every enjoyment the country 
coming conduct previous to his departure, | affords. SeLim. 
which it may not be proper here to state,) in-|* . . —_ 
formed her that William was in the house ;| BIOGRAPHY. 
that be had repented of his past conduct ; had eemmeren 
been successful in business, in his absence: 
und now, as the only source of enjoyment, had asa onan 
returned, with the fond hope of we forgiven, i HOM AS HEY w ARD, 
and to spend the remainder of his days, in his| One of the signers of the declaration of in- 
native town, with ber, whom he now wisled,| dependence, was born in South Carolina, in the 
if possible, by his future conduct, to make hap- | year 1746. His father, who was a wealthy 
py. planter, gave him a classical education. 
‘Can it be? (cried Almira.) Is it possible He then commenced the study of the law 
er a blessinz is in store forme? Ah! no.}with Mr. Parsons, a celebrated lawyer in that 
Yet can you ifle with my feelings, Edward { ‘day. After the usual term of study, he was 
y ou ¢ cun—you do.’ sent to England, as was the usual custom, to 
‘ Trifle with your feelings, my dear sister? jcomplete his legal education. After complet- 
(said Edward,) not for the world. w illiam Zs} ling his studies in the Middle Temple, Mr. 
in the house; he waits to see you.” | Heyward spent several years in travel, on the 
Almira flew to the house—she entered—|continent of Europe. 
she saw her adored William—he sprang to! On his return home, in 1773, he soon be- 
meet her, and she fell senseless in his arms |came a favorite with the people. He was 
‘The usual salutations being over, which can|elected a member of the assembly, and shortly 
bettcr be imagined than described, and all be-!afterwards, a member of the council of safety, 
ing seated in a small circle, William, addres-|an office bestowed only on the fearless and 
sing himself to them, said— prudent. His fidelity and patriotism in these 














** Of man, what sce we but his station here.” 




















trusts recommended him to higher honours, 
and in 1775, he was elected to congress, to fill 
the vacancy occasioned by John Rutledge, Esq. 

He arrived in Philadelphia in time to attend 
upon the discussion of the declaration of inde- 
pendence ; and found himself in that assembly 
of sages, whose sagacity and intrepidity had re- 
minded a Chatham of the fathers of ancient 
Rome. 


His first duty, that he was called upon to! 


discharge, was to unite in signing that memo- 
rable instrument. 

In 1778, he was elected a judge of the crim- 
jnal and civil courts of his state. 

Mr. Heyward, on the invasion of the south- 
ern states. bore arms in the defence of his 
country,and distinguished himself by his brave- 
ry and intrepidity. At the surrender of Charles- 
ton, he commanded a battalion of troops, and 
was particularly obnoxious, together with other 
fearless patriots, to the British. Among other 
prisoners, he was sent to St. Augustine. On 
the cessation of hostilities, he was released, 
and returned to Philadelphia. Upon his return 
to Carolina, he resumed the labours of the 
bench, and continued to act as judge until 1798, 

In 1790, he was appointed a member of the 
convention for forming a state constitution. 
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| watch ?” 


| The Two Tailors and the Goose ~A gentle- 


Madam,” replied the Cardinal 
'De Polignac, *‘ a watch reminds us of the 
| hour—you make us forget it.” 


—_ 


man dining with some of his frends, being 
willing to rally two that sat next him, exclaim- 
ed— Well, how prettily am I fixed betwecw 
two tailors.”—“ L perceive it,” replied a wit 
who sat opposite, “ but they ought not to be 
ridiculed ; for they appear to be young in bu- 
siness, and so very poor, that they keep but 
one goose between them.” 


——— 


A wit being once very low in pocket, and 
meeting with a lord who was walking in the 
court, thought to wheedle him out of a broad 
piece, and coming up to him, said, my lord, 
I had a strange dream last night, and now 
half of it isout; for I dreamed that I met you 
here, and that you gave me a broad piece. 
Well, says his lordship, then I will make out 
the other-part, and so gave ithim. But stay, 
I now think onit, give me that again, for it is 
a piece my mistress gave me to keep for her- 
self. Scroggin readily returned it, in hopes 
of a better gratuity. Now, said my lord, I'll 





‘tell you my dream, that it may beout likewise. 


On seeing the states happily united under the | dreamt that I gave a fool money, and he had 
federal constitution, he withdrew himself in| not the wit to keep it; and so passed on, leav- 


1791 from public labours and cares, to the re-'ing Scroggin scratching his ears, and fretting 
tirement of private life. He died at his coun-| to be so outwitted. 


try seat in March, 1809. 

In his public duties, he was honest, firm, 
and intelligent. 
lessly embarked in the revolution, and devoted 


I 


Tn a party a few evenings since, it was asked : 


. . ee . * . : . ‘ pat 
He conscientiously and fear-|« yy hy is a woman unlike a looking-giass ?” 
| It was answered, “ Because the first sfcake 


with Roman virtue, his life, estate, and repu-| without reflecting and the second reflects with- 
tation, in the cause of American liberty and) out sfeaking.”” 
| « 


independence. 





— 
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MISCELLANEOUS. _ 





** Variety we still pursue, 
‘6 In pleasure seek for something new.” 








The late Rev. Mr. , of 
shire, was fond of his friend and bottle: he 
sacrificed so often and so freely to the jolly 
god, that the presbytery could no longer over- 
look such proceeding, and summoned him be- 
fore them, that he might answer for his con- 
duct. One of his elders, and constant com- 
panion in his social hours, was cited as a wit- 
ness against him. ‘* Weel, John,” says one 
of the presbytery, to the elder, “ did you ever 
see the Rev. Mr. C the worse of drink !” 
* Weel o’ wat, no: I’ve mony time seen him 
the waur o’t.” “ But did you never see him 
drink?” “ That’s what i’}l ne’er see, for be- 
fore he be half slockened, I’m blind fu.” 


rr 








One evening at the Dutchess Du Mainn’s, 
the company were amusing themselves by 
finding out ingenious difference between one 
thing and another. 
the 





_-~—— | 


, Aberdeen-| 


“ What difference,” said 
duchess, “is there between me anda 











Sir Walter Scott has made oath only that he is pro- 
prictoy, and not that he is the author of the Waverly 
| Novels. 

The Philadelphia Gazette says “ it is stated that the 
proprietors of “* The Last of the Mohegans,” Cooper's 
| last novel, have determined to publish a s/ereolype edi- 
| tion—the novel is an excellent one, and we are glad to 
find its merits so wellappreciated by the publick. 
| acon 

THE PRIZES. 
| Weave offered to the writer of the best Original 
| Tale or Essay, Tew Dollars. t 
| For the Second best, a set of Byron's Poeins. 
| For the best piece of Poetry, a set of the Repository. 
| Inorder to prevent mistakes, we inform our Corres- 
pondents, that no communication sent for any of the 
above premiums, will be either refurned or destroyed un- 
less they are unworthy a place in the Repository. 
}is Ungenerous in any writer to desire a sacrifice of this 
‘kind. We will return to the severa! writers, who have 
| made this request, their productions, provided they apply 
{previously to the 10th of May, at which time they will 
be laid before the committee. 


| 


It 


——_— 
MARRIED, 
In this city on Thursday evening Inst, by the Revs 
Mr. King, Mr. Jonw Carury, to Miss Many Prata nn 
‘both of Livingston 

























































POETRY. 
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FOR THE RURAL REPOSITORY. 
SONNET. 


Talk not to me of friends—waste not thy time 
In telling me of things which never were ! 
As well to tell of frosts in Afric’s clime, 
Or of the orange ‘neath the frozen air 
Of Greenland. ‘True friendship ne'er was giv'n 
To fallen man, to smooth his toilsome way, 
But this great blessing was reserv’d for heav’n, 
(That place of mercy,) there to last for aye! 
O, once I thought that friends to me were kind, 
But now I'd rather trust the changing wind ! 
Yet still there is one friend on whom to lean— 
On whom in every scene of grief to call ; 
Who is a friend to all (and e’er has been) 
Who trust in him, and this is Lord of all. 
Henry. 
—— 
FOR THE RURAL REPOSITORY. 
CHILDHOOD AND MANHOOD. 


Dear scenes of my childhood, ’tis only with you 
My fancy contented can rove, 

When spring's genial hours returning renew 

The rose’s deep scarlet and lily’s soft blue, 
And Robin's sweet notes in the grove. 


My dreams there, were pleasure, nor sorrow, nor pain 
Intruded a troublesome guest ; 

And fondly I counted still fond to remain, 

Or change to enjoy, or alter to gain, 
Advancing the more to be blest. 


But so it was not, the reverse was my lot, 
For pleasure with childhood will fly ; 

By workings of ignorant fancy begot 

ft darts like a meteor by accident shot 
O’erwhelimed in the gloom of the sky. 


Through sweet waving meadows and valleys of shade 
Delighted I wandered my way ; 

And careless if upward or downward the glade, 

Where songsters were warbling I list‘ning stray’d, 
The list’ner as happy as they. 


At length down the deep glowing skies of the west 
The lighter of Planets retires, 

And mantles of darkness those valleys invest, 

Where lately [lingered a joy-burden’d guest, 
Whose darkness no rapture inspires. 


Thus childhood is likened to scenes of the morn 
When nature is shining and fair ; 
And manhood—to evening, when twilight has gone 
And Luna has risen with pale-lighted horn 
And gloomy,—the emblem of care, C. 
Hudson, April 23, 1826. 
—— 
HAPPINESS. 
1 sought thee in the haunts of men, 
Through fashion’s giddy maze ; 
} sought thee in the silent glen, 
Through pathless, trackless ways 
‘Neath splendid domes, in humble cot. 
J woo'd thy smile, but found it not. 


I sought thee in the festive hall, 
Where friends convivial met; 
But their a secret voice exclaim’ 


The shade thou seek’st can ne'er be found, 
Where lux’ry spreads her bane around. 
At dissipation’s shrine I knelt, 

And sought thy influence there ; 
I drain’d the wine cup—soon I felt 

I'd grappled with despair ; 
I dash’d to earth the poisonous bowl, 
And spurn’d its mad’ning, base control, 


I sought thee in a foreign land, 
O’er ocean’s briny tide, 
And found, mid leisure’s glitt’ring band, 
Thy favor was denied. 
*Tis not where mirth and glee resound, 
That happiness is always found. 


I sought thee in the hermit’s cell, 
The solitary’s seat, 
And thought on earth if thou didst dwell, 
*T would be in this retreat. 
But even here thou wert unknown, 
Thou dwellest not where man’s alone. 


Through every varied scene I pass’d, 
Of pleasure, pain and strife ; 
In search of thee, and found at last, 
Thy blessing in a WIFE! 
For when affections firmly bind 
The heart, there happiness we find. 
—<—— 


THE WITHERED FLOWER. 


The flower you gave me is faded, 
And the vows that you breathed were untrue ; 
The bosom whose peace you've invaded, 
Still sighs—but it sighs not for you! 
“Twas the semblance of honour that won me, 
Not the wretch in that semblance array’d ; 
Now your spells have no power upon me, 
For I’ve found that I worshipp’d a shade. 


Could the tears I have shed on this flower 
Its fragrance and beauty renew, 

I might hope that repentance hath power 
To alter—to purify you: 

But, alas? it is wither'd forever, 
No art can its sweetness restore ; 

And the name of its giver will never 
Be unsullied and dear as before. 


a 


ENIGMAS. 





‘© We know these things to be mere trifles.” 
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Bewara! there dwells deceit 
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Answer to PUZZLES in our last. 


Puzzur 1.—Hay-rick. 
Puzz_Le 11.—Because it is not felt. 


. NEW PUZZLES. 


I, 
The first I do 
Dear love! to you; 
The second, | 
Will never try, 
And then the whole, 
My darling soul, 
Indeed, is known 
To be your own, 
As I, your lover, 
Can well discover. 
II. 
Why is a surgeon like a kidnapper ? 
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